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DUBLIN LIBRARY SOCIETY. 








(Extracted from the Irish Papers of May 26.) 
Above seventy members of the above ex- 
edient Institution dined together on Thurs- 
day last, at Morrison's, to celebrate the 
interesting event: of the Jaying of the first 
gone of their new building in D’Olier-street, 
Lieutenant General Cockburne in the 
Chair. There were present, several Mem- 
pers of the Irish Bar, and many gentlemen 
distinguished for talent‘and love of litera- 
wre, among whom we may name some of 
the family. of Lefanu, who ‘possess talent as 
it were by inheritance. “Mr, "Connell, one 
of the Vice Presidenta,.officiated as Vice 
Chairman 
When the health of the Chairman wat 
given, General Cockbutne rose, and spoke 
nearly as follows : — 
«Gentlemen,—I thank you for your kind 
attention ; and take this opportunity of as- 
suring you, that I feel the greatest interest in 
any thing that concerns the Dublin Library 
Society, a Society which has to boast of hav- 
ing anongst its earliest Members, three great; 
andillastrious men, now no more, but who 
were ornaments to their country and to the 
work, I need scarcely mention the names 
of Charlemont, Kirwan, and Curran, 1 
congratulate you on our having at last laid 
the foundation of a building, likely to add 
tothe ornaments of this city, and also to its 
advantage, and am happy to observe, that 
such Literary Societies as ours have of late 
ears ly increased; not only in Eng~ 
lind and Ireland, but in Germany and all 
over Europe, to the great benefit of man- 
kind; though, unfortunately, in this 19th 
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into a poor man’s hand, to a Bible without) 


tioned lus name—to him he owed a peculiar 


hut he feared that his kindness had defeated 
its pu 
all heaven was out that the glow-worm was 
‘o be observed ;—and any petty distinction 
that he obtained, ‘ palled its ineffectual ray’ 



















Howevet, as Literary, 


note or comment. 
Societies greatly contribute to do awa 
prejudices, itis tobe hoped that supersti- 
tion and fanaticism will be kept in check— 
you know, that to educate is to civilize, and 
to civilize is, in fact, to support what we 
are all interested in—-erder, and constitu-'! 
tional government. I therefore sincerely; 
hope Literary Societies may flourish and 
increase all over the world.” 


Amongst other toasts we find the follow-| 
ing :— 

The Memory of the three deceased Pre- 
sidents—the illustrious Earl of Charlemont, 
the enlightened philosopher Kirwan, and) 
Joho P. Curran, whose eloquence forms av, 
era at the Bar. 

After which, Mr. O'Connell rose and 
pronounced a concise and eloquent panegy- 
ric upon each of the three great men who 
had successively filled the office of prest- 
dent.—The Chairman then gave— 

Richard Shiel, Esq. and the Dramatic 
Poets. of Ireland. 

Mr. Shiel observed, that he should not 
be accused of ingratitude when he said, that 
he was as sensible as he was undeserving o 
the high distinction which had been confer- 
red upon him.—Mr. O Connell had men- 


thankfulness-—that Gentlenian had expatia- 
ted upon the deserts of others—but if what 


he had éaid upon others was pronounced by}! cursed 


another, it would be considered as an apt 
panegyric upon himself. The Chairman 
had associated his ( Mr. Shiel’s) nanie with 
the Dramatic Literature of the country, 


purpose by-itrexcess: It was not’while 
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domestic excellencies; givem new dignity 
to her sex, would be the more appropriate 
object of your praise. 
is unnecessary to expatiate—she has swept 
criticism away in a flood of tears. 


century, we have still to combat against 
such bigotry, igaorance, and intolerance— 
nevertheless the human mind has made, and 
ismaking, great progress. Our Vice  re- 
sident aad Vice Chairman have mentioned 
the low terms of the subscription. I have 
alvays considered this, ani the easy mode 
of admission, to be a peculiar advantage to 
our Institution. For many who can afford 
to give a guinea, might find it inconvenient 
annually to give two; and if a ballot were 
necessary for admission, many weuld be 
deterred—not from fear of success, but 
that they could not give the time and trou- 
ble necessary for a canvass. As we hold 
the power of expulsion, every end seems 
answered as our laws stand, and whether a 
Member looks for the political and passing 
news of the day—the deeper study of sci- 
ence and history—or if he only require 
lightand amusing books, he can obtain all, 
orany of them, inthe Dublin Library. The 
vantage, however, to individuals, is in my 
mind trifling when compared ‘to the great 
public advantage which is obtained by a 
diffusion of knowledge, so necessary to 
uphold both civil and religious liberty, and 
towhich such societies as ours eminently 
contribute. A few days ago, looking over 
some curious papers 1 happen to have, | 
ound an original letter from Lord Chester- 
feld toa Nobleman in this country.—Lord 
Chesterfield had been Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and always spoke of this country 
with affection: he was a real statesman, 
and a liberal, enlightened, and unprejudice 
man. In the letter I allude to, after re 
marking on some Irish occurrences—and 
Joss of the day, he sey “Take my 
word for it, you are in much greater danger 
in Ireland fiom poverty than from Porery.” 
Now, though I have not the presumption 
to compare myself to so great a man, I 
have no objection te follow such a good 
example, and to prophecy also—and it is 
MY opinion, that there .s much greater 
r to the Church Establishment fron 

¢ Methodists, the Saints, and the Bible- 
wen, than from the Catholics—and I should 
infinitely prefer putting a good grammar 


























jects of the /egilimate compassion of despotic: 


before the deep and collected lustre to which 
their liberality had approached the feeble 
scintillations of an undistinguished naine, 
which derived its evanescent light froa the 
obscurity by which it was surrounded — 
Not to speak of himself, there was no indi- 
vidual who would not shrink from the illus- 
trious company to which he had been intro- 
duced. Who were the dramatic poets of 
Ireland? shirley one of that host of gi- 
gantic intellect which invigorated the Eng- 
lish language,. before it was deluged by 
French feebleness and innovatioa—Con- 
greve, whose spirit seemed to be the finest 
evaporation of purified mirth, and which 
was so incapable of dullness, that where he 
meant to paint a fool, he iavoluntarily pro- 








































Thalia cast one of her archest looks from 
her bright and fascinating eyes—G oldsmith, 
whose jocundity was like the laughing face 
of the mern, and by happy mixture ot sen- 
sibility, in its brightest moments, was be- 
dewed with tears—and, said Mr. Shiel, let 
me not forget the name of Southerne, whose 
domestic spirit conducted the tragic muse 
from the palace to the humbler habitations 
of secluded misery, and presented in the 
afflictions of the widow, and the sufferings 
of the slave, much more appropriate objects 
of sympathy to a free and equal people, 
than were-ever offered in the natural sub- 


t 


governments—in the pompous sorrows of 
heroes and of Kings. To those who pro- 
nounce their cold, oracular, and stoical 
maledictions against the usefulness and 
morality of the stage, 1 would oppose the 
example of Southerne. Let it be remem- 
bered that he was the first who in depicting 
the miseries of the African slave, raised in 
the heart of England that spirit of virtuous 
indignation which at h burst out into a 
great ~~ act, which has conferred 
more solid glory upon her. name, than the 
throng of triumphs by which she is sur- 


t 


one person only can she be compared. Her 
great predecessor, Mrs. Siddons, has been 
called a “superior being.” 
superior being is to be revered ; but a wo- 
man only can be loved, and I would rather 
look upon the weeping Saint, than the in 
spired Seraph of Guido. 
virtues I shall say nothing. 
her sex are like flowers—they perish in the 
breath, whilst we inhale the sweets ;—when 
Pericles was asked what was a woman's 
greatest praise, he said, that she should 
not be praised at all.—But I am trespassing 
upon your attention—Allow me again to 
return you my thanks. 
| ferred upon me derives an additional value 
; D from the occasion on which it is bestowed. 
duced a wit—Farquhar, upon whose birth oo are assembled to commemorate the 
w 
of literature and of concord. 
tion established for the purpose of cutting 
a canal through the country, and promoting 
its commerce, would be regarded as a great 
public benefit—a society which through a 
cheap channel diffuses knowledge, and ad. 
vances intellectual communication, is of as 
high and noble use. 
we could learn to imitate the example of 


and the removal of all political an 
animosity. 
tion profess the Catholic Religion: yet we 
have chosen a Protestant Bishop for our 
President, and a Fellow of Trinity College 
as the first of our Vice Presidents, and this 
simple fact I would advance in answer to 
all the dirty objurgation that has been flung 
by ignorant faction against our Society. 
Long may it flourish—long may it contribute 


nate knowledge to the extremities of the 
was like a thief at the Old Bailey—if she 


is to be guilty of any theft, let itbe a Pro. 
methean one—let her “ steal the fire from 
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concerned the felicity of mankind, it was 
an easy transition which ted him to the name 
of Sheridan—a name which was at once an 
object of the fondness and admiration of his 
country. It was hard to determine the 
preponderance of his literary-or his political 
deserts. Like the hero @f one of his un- 
rivalled productions, be was bis own RIVAL. 
Sheridan (on the Stage and in the Senate) 
seemed to possess equal powers of fascina: 
tion—and, like his own take, who, tempted 
by distress, and in the midst of all the 
wrecklessness of debauch, would never sell 
the picture of Sir Oliver, poor Sheridan, 
solicited by poverty, and under the influ-| 
ence of Princely adjuration, could never 
be brought to part with the image of that! 
country which nature had hung abou’ his 
heart... Poor Sheridan! I have seen his! 
grave (said Mr. Shiel) and it is as humble. 
as that of Yorick— it is a plain marble slab | 
but the name of the friend who laid it upon! 
his earthly remnants, is inscribed upon it | 
It is a reproach to his country that no mo-| 
nument has been raised to him ; but what a) 
nation and a Prince ought to have perfo. m-| 
ed, a man of genius has resolved to supph 
—he will raise to him, not a monument of 
stone, but of inmertal mind, and. the me. 
mory of Sheridur will find a more enduring 
and a loftier mausoleum “than a pyramid” 
in the work of (homas Moore. With such) 
names, Sir, you have associated mine—and, 
inverting the fate of Balaam, you havi 
where you meant to bless—it is not! 
my name that should be distinguished in| 
commemorating the dramatic literature of 
Ireland—a lady who has added to the repu 
tation of her country, while she has, by Ie ry 
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eying of the first stone of a building, 
ich, I trust, will prove at once a temple 
An institu- 


Would to God that 
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Concluded from our last. 


Sr 
HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE 
PRINCIPAL BANKING COMPA: 





Accovnt of the Number of Paper Assignate in’ cir. 
culation th Russia, from 1766 to B14 
and of the variatious ia their value as compared 


elusive, 




















of paper money 


with silver. 
| Annual | Mean valys atte 
Emissions of} Total Paper hic of the) er > 
Years. (Paper Rou-| Roables'in | Silver | i. gs ene 
) bles or As- | Cireulation. Rouble in *s's'6, 
- f in Silver. 
signats. Asstraats 
| Roubles Rouble. Copechs. Copecks, 
1786 40,000,000 40,000,000 log O8 
1787 | 60,000,000 100 500,001 tos | (OF 
1788 | 100 900 000 108 02 3-5 
1789 1000 0 109 mn} 
1790 | 11,000,000) [11.6 @ 5000 115 S7 
1791 6,000,000 117,000,000 125 sid 
1792 8,000,000 120,000,000 12606 | 704 
1793 4,000,000) 124,000,000 135 + 
1794 , 21,560,000 145,55 000 ifl 71 
L795 | 4,450,000 150,000,000 | 145 esd 
1796 7,703,040 157,703,640 me 6} 748 
1797 5, 871,200 163,574,84 a | ot 
1798 31,350,765 104,981,005 137 73 
1799 =-:15,068,395 210,000,000 148 7h 
1800 | 2,689,835 212,689.556 | 164% | 65 
[801° 8,795,000 221,488,355 mi} f 
1802 8,976,090 230,464,025 le | Fb 25 
W803 17, 160,240 247,624,005 125 | 80 
1804 15,033,886) 200,058,850 | 126 794 
1805 31,540,560) 202,199,116} 180 | 77 
1806 27,040,850 319,299,960 187 | 73 
1807 63,089,545 32,389,505 | = 148 67 
1808 95,089,075 477,868,580 16 | 83 
1809 55,832,720 538,201,300) 224 | bob 
1810 9 43,798,700 577,000,000 300 «| 688 
1811 577,000,000 | 804 =| 252.8 
1812 a | STUN} 979 | MH DF 
1813 577,000,000; 897) || 2516 
1814 | 577,000,000 | $97 | 254 


Since the peace, the, Raussen Govesuinend has 
made every possible oxtertiun to lessen the quantity 


From a report of the Pisanee 


Minister, M. Gouriefl, dated 9th April lust, it ap. 
pears that about 118 onilions of; assigoats have 
already been withdrawn from eweulation, and it is 


estimated that in the next two years an additional 
100 millions will be cancelled, This has been partly 
flected by fuading the assignats, aud partly by 
exchanging them at certain rates for gold and silver 
svoubles, of which there has been of lite a very ex. 
tensive coinage. an consequence of the dimimution 
of their number, the relative value of the assignats 
has advanced couyiderably ; aud the paper prices of 
all commodities have proportionably declined 

Bank of England. —\t will be seen from this 
sketch of the history of the principal cuntinentel 
banks, that their connection with their reapectite 
governments has been the radical defect of their 
constitution, and the real cause of the various dis 
orders we have thus briefly detailed. The lending 
of large sums to Government is a transaction alto. 
wether incompatible with the real nature of banking, 
and which could not fail to prove fatal to any com- 
pany who were obliged to pay their notes on demand, 
If previously to a loan beg made to Government, 
the currency was sufficiently abundant, and paper 
on a par with gold, it is obvious that the additional 
supply of paper thus thrown into the market would 
sink its value, and there would be arun an the bank 
for gold for exportation: Thus circumstanced, un- 
less the bank hat immense surplos funds, which it 
could easily convert into cash, or bullion, u would 
stand an extreme isk of being obliged to stop pay 

ment, and would, at all events, suffer considerable 
embarrassment and difficulty, 

If a considerable amount of paper bad been bor 
rowed by Government from a bank on long credit, 
without supposing its issue to have been in excens, 
it might nevertheless expose the catabliebment to 
great hazard. Iu the case of either veal or imagi- 
nary dangers, arising from political or other causes, 
a run is always made on the banka; and if their 





The majority of this Associa- 


o.intellectual advancement, and dissemi- 


and. Mr. O'Connell has said that Ireland 


funds are locked up, or not availnble, the conse. 
quences mast inevitably prove fatal, 


Circumstances of this natave caused the crisis of 
1797, and the Restriction Act. The issues of the 
Bauk of England were not at that time superabun. 
dant, for there was ny excess of the market above 
the mint price of gold, The run was entively owing 
to political causes, and would soon have subsided 
had the Directors been able sufficiently to control 
their issues, or had their poper been only issued to pri- 
vate individuals, from whom, iv the course of 60 lays 
at farthest, they would have received payment. Their 
capita), however, and several millions of their notes 
having been lent to Goveriihent, they could vot 
wecover payment of either the one or the other. The 
heggarly importuvity of the Ministry had emptied 
their coffers; aud multiplied their nutes-——increased 











rounded. Let ig est. - what} Heaven.” 
i ilbe » thar great}. a : . 

philosopher -of humanity, was begun by Mr. Shicl sat down amidst loud and reite- 

utherne. In apeaking.of any thing which" rated applauses, 


their debts, and lessencd their means of paymept, 
“It was then owing,” says Mr. Ricardo, to the too 
jutimate connectiqn between the Bank and Gevern- 
ment, that the restriction became necessary; it is to 
that canse too that we have owed its continuance.” 
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Th boo r ots of the Bank Committers afford } 
th « aviuciag provf of the accuracy of this 
atateon ut From 1700 1. 1797, whea toe Restric-]) 
too Act passed, the aoaat ftoe advauces made |) 
by | Back tu Goverum ut, and of the notes vut-]| 
slandur ouil, Qoth of cach year, was — 

BANK NOTES. ADVANCES, 
| en ViV,23 7 BM. ccecceeres Fe QUR 968 
Wu 18 009.340. .occcccccce 90038,978 
1792.. coe 8 3.869.810. .cccccccces 9,839,358 
1993 o.cocoed 1,481, 18D... ccccccee 9,000, 098 
17% + -ceeee 1 1,9O8, 9B)... .cecceeee 8,790,514 
175 vc008 Be BOD, IGO.cocccceccee 11,114,230 
Seer DROBO,L LOL. ccc cee 11,718,730 

The avout of the advances of the Bank to Go 


veruwento.t © 20th Pebroary aud 2d August each 
year sue 814, cad of the Bauk ootes issued durin 
th coves adiog hulf years, 1s reported by the 
Comes Committes as follows: — 


BANK NOTES. 

Jan. to June 25,511,012-F eb. 26, 
July to Dec. 23,291,192-Aug. 2, 
1415. Jan. to June 27,155,824-F eb. 26, 1815 27,156,000 
July to Dec. 26,618,210-Aug. 2, — 24,079,100 
1816. Jan. we June 25,468, 280-Feb. 26, 1816 18,988,300 
July to Dee. 25,081,398-Aug. 2, — 26,042,600 
Jan. to Jane 27,339,758-F eb. 26, 1817 23,399,500 
July to Dec. 29,210,035-Aug. 2, 27,320,718 
Jan. to June 27,954.558-F cb. 26, 1818 27,002,000 
July w Dec. 26,457,859-Aug. 2, — 27,060,900 
Feb. 11, 1819 21,930,000 


ADVANCES. 
1214 23,607,300 
54,937,800 


1h14. 


1817. 


1818. 


The circumstance of the public creastors beimg 
obliged to reevive payment of th ir dividends in Bank 
of Eaglaod paper, bas, since the epoch of the re 
gtiction, rendered it acarly as compulsory as that 
of any of the Continental States. That it has not 
becn eq rally deprecated is to be ascribed en 
tirely toats beng Hable to have its concerns inquired 
into by Parhament, od canvassed by the public. 
We trust, however, that this ruinous connection 
between the Baok and Goverument is now about to 
be dissolved, that in fautave the Directors will be 
compell d to regulate their issues by reference to a 
fixed standard, aud vot according to their varying 
whine and eaprices; aud that they will no longer 
have itin thew power to play at fast and loose with 
all the property im the kingdom. 

Like the Baok of Venice, the Bank of England 
owed ts origin and its privileges to the distresses of 
Goverament. It was founded in 1694, The origi 
mal capital was only £1,200,000, mortgaged to 
Goverament for av annual juterest of £100,000, Tn 
a year or two afterwards its capital was increased to 
£1.400,090, 11700 the Bauk obtained from Par- 
Hameat au assarance, that during the continuance 
ef its charter, ao similar charter should be granted 
to any Banking Company established in) England; 
avd 11 1708 at was enacted, that no more than six 
persons should be capable of entering into any asso 
ciation or copartnership for the purpose of carrying 
om the trade of bachers. This most impolitic re- 
golation has not bitherty been repealed) The capital 
of toe Bank of Boctand vow amounts to £11,686,800, 
lent to ‘Goveroment at au interest of three per cent. 
wn) payable at the expiration of the charter. The 
Bank notes in crecalation on 26th August, 1818, 
amounted to £28.0°7.805, and on Feb. 11, 1819, to 
#22.028,8290. $01709, the Bonk had gold coin and 
balloniotts co fers of the value of £5,619,000; but 
on 20th Peovaary, 1797, the epoch of the restriction, 
thin wuy ply was reduced so low as £1,272,000 We 
do not kiow that an account bas been published of 
the amoaat of cash and bullion in the Bank at any 


iday last. 


\James Mackintosh, Sir Francis Burdett, the Rev.} 


-||of the son of such a father, returned his thanks for 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. - ; 








ROBLRT BURNS. 
—<— 
Morning Chronicle, June 7. 


<=> 

A Public Festival in commemoration of Robert 
Borns, and to promote a Subscription, to erect a 
vational Monument to his Memory at Edioburgh, 
was cclebrated in the Freemason’s Tavern on Satur- 
The Chair was filled by bis Royal High- 
ness the Dake of Sussex, who was supported by Sir} 
Mr. Crabbe, Mr. Thomas Moore, Dr. Lindsay, and 
,several other distinguished individuals. ‘The festival 
|was numerously aud respectably attended, and the 
Mow of eloquence and feeling continued almost with- 
sut interruption toa late hour, We regret however, 
|that a press of matter will only allow us to allude 
to the splendid honours which were here paid by 
living to departed genius, 

After the cloth was removed, Non nobis was sung 
jin au excellent style by Mevssieurs. Taylor, Broad- 
jhurst, Evans, &e, 

iis Royal Highness then proposed the King, the 
Prince Regent, and the Navy and Army, when 

Sir James Mackintosh in proposing the Duke of 
Sussex, stated the circumstances which led to the 
Subscription, and spoke in language of high eulo- 
gium of the Geutlemen of Bombay, where it origi- 
vated. He afterwards entered with great felicity 


practised with the foils on :-in private, he unsheathed 
{ the sword of controversy, and it was “ Ebro’s temper.” 


Junz 22, 









The eagerness of oppusition roused him from his na- 
tural sluggishness and acquired timidity ; he returned } 
blow tor blow; and whether the trial were of argu- : 
ment or wit, none of his rivals could boast much of 
the encounter. Burke seems to have been the only 
person who had a chance with him: and it is the un- 
pardonable sin of Boswetl’s work that he has purposely 
omitted their combats of strength and skill. Gold- 
smith asked, ** Does he wind into a subject like a ser- 
t, as Burke 6?” And when exhausted with 
sickness, he himself said, * If that fellow Burke were 
here now, he would kill me.” It is to be observed, 
that Joh “s colloquial style was as blunt, direct, and 
downright, as his style of studied composition wa, 
involved and circuitous. As when Topham Beauclerc 
and Langton knocked him up at his chambers, at three 
in the morning, and he came to the door with the 
poker in his hand, but seeing them, exclaimed, ** What, 
is it you, my lads? then I'll have a frisk with you!” 
and he afterwards reproaches Langton, who was a 
literary milksop, for leaving them to go to an engage- 
ment “with some un-idead girls.” What words to 
come from the mouth of the great moralist and lexi- 
cographer! His good deeds were as many as his good 
sayings. His domestic habits, his tenderness to ser- 
vants, and readiness to oblige his friends; the quantity 
of strong tea that he drank, to keep down sad thoughts ; 
mis many labours reluctantly begun, and irresolutely 
laid aside; his honest acknowledgment of his own, 
and indulgence to the weaknesses of others; his throw- 
ing himself back in the post-chaise with Boswell, and 








into the character of Buras, whom he described as 


saying, ‘* Now I think I ama good-humoured fellow,” 





the poetical representative of his own country in the 
assembly of nations. Jt was a mistake to suppose 
Burns was an uneducated man—he had read more 
and better books than Homer. No Scots peasant 
was uneducated ; and it was to the diffusion of edu- 
cation, and the diffusion of intelligence through 
jeducation, that they owed a Burns. It was among 
\the most provident; the must moral and religious 
|people in the world, perhaps that this great genius 
|arose—he arose among a people, distinguished for 
their domestic morality; aud whatever faults, the 
frailty of our nature, and the misfortunes which be- 
lfel him, might occasionafly lead him to commit, he 
lulways evinced, that his mind was formed in those 
scenes of domestic morality described by him in his 
immortal Poems. 

The Duke of Sussex, in proposing the Memory of 
Robert Burns, paid a high compliment to the worth 
of the Scots peasantry. He observed that Burns had 
fallen a sacrifice to his independent principles; for, 
|had his principles been less pure, he would have 
been more fortunate at the moment, though bis ine- 
mory would now be less revered. 

On the Gentlemen of Bombay, who commenced 
jthe Subscription, being proposed, Mr. Forbes 
Mitchell, returned thanks in their name, in an im- 
pressive speech, 

In proposing the memory of the Scotish Bards, 
| Sir James Mackintosh said, he felt a pride in stating, 
‘that Buchanan and Thomson, as well as Burns, 








though nobody thought.him so, and yet be was; his 
quitting the society of Garrick and his actresses, and 
his reason for it; his dining with Wilkes, and his kind- 
ness to Goldsmith ; his sitting with the young ladies on 
his knee at the Mitre, to give them good advice, in 
which situation, if not explained, he might be taken 
for Falstaff; and last and noblest, his carrying the 
unfortunate victim of disease and dissipation on his 
back up through Fleet-street, (an act which realizes 
the parable of the good Samaritan)—all these, and 
innumerable others, endear him to the reader, and 
must be remembered to his lasting honour. He had 
faults, but they lie buried with him. He had his pre- 
judices and his intolerant teelings; but he suffered 
enough in the conflict of his own mind with them. 
For if no man can be happy in the free exercise of his 
reason, no wise man can be happy without it. His 
were not time-serving, heartless, hypocritical preju- 
dices; but deep, inwoven, not to be rooted out but 
with life and hope, which he found from old habit 
necessary to bis own peace of mind, and thought so to 
the peace of neal. I do not hate, but love him 
for them. ‘They were between himself and his con- 
science; and should be left to that higher tribunal, 
“‘ where they in trembling hope repose, the bosom of 
his Father and bis God.” In a word, he has left be 
hind him few wiser or better men. 








REAPPEARANCE OF MRS. SIDDONS. 


———— 


(From the Observer of the 12th wnstant. J 
—— 





were inspired by liberty. 

Sir James Machintosh before proposing the fol 
lowing toast, observed, that the present festival, was 
| without example iu the history of the world—a large 
| body of Gentlemen were that day assembled to ce. 
lebrate the memory of an illustrions Peasaut. He 
then proposed the health of one of the children of 
| Burns, who honoured them with his presence that 
| day. 
| Mr. Robert Burns, in a speech every way worthy 


lthe honour done him. In confirmation of the ob- 
servation of Sir James Mackintosh, that Burns was 





eub equent period 

The tollowirg is a brief view of a few leading 
points of difference between our present situation 
aod that in which we were when the restriction took 


pine ¢. 





Jan. 1797. Jan. 1819 
Annual Net Revenue.......e0 £18,737,700-—49, 549,899 
loterest of Public Debt.......+..+ 11,84 $4.07 — 29,068, 187 
Sinking Fund.........cceeccereeeeee 2,338, 984—1 4,726,039 
Outstanding Exchequer Bills....13,218,600—43,655,600 
Unfunded Debt.............cecceree 5,245,932—— 1,677,125 
Outstanding Credits due tothe ) 17,597,280-—89,096,900 | 
Bank of England.........+++ ) - 

EXprta.....ccssssessesseeceeeeeeeeeee 90, 518,000—53,559,711 | 
Limports.....ceceeceeseereneereneeceenes 23,186,000 36,900,681 | 
Circulating Gold Coin ........4+...30,000,000—— 

Bank of England Notes..........- 8,640, 250-—25,956 840 | 
Country Banks...0......cceceereeeee 250— od, 


‘To which may be added an increase of population 
excceding one million and a half, 





OFFICIAL REPORT 
OF THE WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE 
IN YORKSHIRE, MADE AT PONTEFRACT SESSIONS, 
From the Sth of April, 1818, co the ith of April 1819. 
NARROW CLOTHS MILLED. 














Pieces. Yards. 
Ret Quarter ...ce-..eecee! 59,597 
Bd Quarter......cce cere @h,746 
Bd Quarter............+0 58,741 
4th Quuarter........ccre 34,922 

—_——— 

140,314 5,721,292 

Milled laet year. ....+-.182,607 5,233,616 

Increase...... ee 7,707 487,776 

BROAD CLOTHS MILLED. 

Tst Quarter... os. yee 3,615 
Hd QUATICT..0.. +000 eee eee 85,123 
Sd Quarter. ......000--+-75, 153 
Mth Quarter....cccceceees 70,848 

———— 

424,539 10,246,205 

Milled last year.......351,122 10,974,478 





T)ecrease .....00ceeeenneee 26,583 72K 2K 
Mi) ca in yards last year im Broads & Narrows 16,208,089 
Milled in yards this year in Broads& Narrows 15,907,597 


240,497) 











Contion to Nurses :aids,—Tuesduy the maid-servant of |’ profound remarks, and keen invectives to be found in 


. > Jestnan, of Broadmead, Bristol, was stand. | 
« window of the second stery, with Mr. M's. 
1 ber anus, when the child sprang from her, 


Mr. Mos 
we clowe 
gufant cb 
end ‘al ny ito dhe court below, was so injured, 
died in ov hour, 


that it /] works. 


notan uneducated man, be described the Library ef 
the Poet, which he said contained in it, Chaucer 
Spencer, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Goldsmith, ‘Tasso, 
Voltaire, Moliere, Boileau, Rousseau, and the im 
mortal Shakspeare. It contained also those Scotch 
Poets, who had a more immediate influeace on the 
direction which his poetical talents took, He was 
perfectly acquainted with the six Books of Euclid— 
was master of Land Surveying. He concluded with 
offering up bis warmest thanks to two distinguished 


living Poets, for the honours paid ‘by them to the 
a 


The reappearance of this celebrated performer, on 
Wednesday, at Covent Garden, excited so strong a 
public feeling, that we must indulge ourselves, and 
speak of the noble ruin Her time of life, for she is 
now probably seventy years old, might make any pub- 
iic effort a matter of respect ; but the preservation of 
her powers in the degree which we witnessed, makes 
her performance a natural subject of admiration. The 
motive which led her forward is not less ertitled to its 
share of honour. There is an allowable reluctance to 
give credit for any exertion which has been prompted 
by humiliating impulses. Mrs. Siddons leaving her 
her couch to try the new struggle for. popular distinc- 
tion, or practise on the popular purse, or beat down 
the young rivalry which was gleaning where she had 
reaped the full harvest of theatrical fame, would run 
the hazard of losing an important portion of the re- 
verence due to her genius and her age. Ne peccet ad 
extremum Tidendus, atque ilia ducat, belongs to pru- 
dence as much as to humanity. But her motive was 
sufficient in itself; and there need be no suspicion of 
meaner influences, mingled with the wish to attriet 
popularity to the benefit of so near-a relative, and so 
respectable a man as Mr. Charles Kemble. We per- 
fectly acquit Mss. Siddons of all intentions beyond 





inemory of his father,—the, Poet, who bad painted 
iv such glowing colours the deeds of our heroic ap. 
cestors, and the Bard of Green Evin, who had awa- 
kened from its silence the harp of the Bards of bis 
native country, aud who stood forth the steadfast 
advocate of civil and religious liberty 

Mr, Walter Scott was then proposed, and after 
wards Mr. George Crabb and the Bards of England 

Mr. Crabb veturved thauks in a neat speech. 

Sir James Mackintosh then proposed the great 
national Poet of Treland—that nation of Europ« 
among whom eloquence and wit were most sponta- 
neous, 

Mr. Moore, in returning thanks, observed, that 
Burns was ove whose very errors were like one of 
his own mountain streams that sparkles whilst at 
strays, and is graceful even in its meanders 
| Mr. Forbes Mitchell, as Treasurer, announced 
ithat the subscriptions of that day amounted to £266 

1ud the aggregate subscriptions to £1076—and ob- 
served that three times that sum would do the busi. 
ness 

Some admirable songs of the poet were sung with 

great effect by Mr. Broadhurst aud others in the 
} course of the evening. 

We regret to say that indisposition compelled the 

Duke of Sussex to withdraw at av early hour, 








CHARACTER OF DR. JOHNSON. 


(From Lectures on the English Comic Writers, by 
| Mr. Hadiitt.) 


| "The most triumphant record of the talents ard cha- 
lracter of Johnson isto be found in Boswell's Life of 
him. ‘Ihe man was superior to the author. When 
he threw aside his pen, which be regarded as an in 
!cumbiance, he became not only learned and thought- 
ful, but acute, witty, humorous, natural, honest ; 
hearty and Queutinal, “the King of good feilews and 
wale of old men.” ‘There are as many sinart repartees, 


those of benevolence to ber brother and his young fa- 
mily; we look upon her effort on Wednesday as among 
the strongest evidences that can be given-of disinte- 
rested zeal, Fame is dear to every cone, and doubly 
lear to a woman and an actress. Mrs. Sidddns en- 
countered a chance of defrauding herself of a share of 
the distinction which she had already earned--of en- 
tering the lists with enfeebled powers—and of threw- 
ing, by her failure at the present day, a cloud on the 
brilliant reputation which had in the past illustrated 
he first actress of England and the world. A moralist 
might make much “ food for musings higb and strange, 
in’ Mrs. Siddons’s career. She has enjoyed the first 
eminence of any actress, alive or dead ; no Ivader of 
the stage ever rose so much above rivalry, obtained 
such unquestioned acknowledgement of angeriarne 
‘rom her profession and the public, or was so much 
honoured By the great, or bore with her into retire- 
ment so much of that lustre which shone round her 
meridian. But the loftier the elevation, the more the 
exposure to the storm; and the history of this distin- 
guished and thn ton woman eavnot be quoted for 
'ts uuiform happiness, even upon the stage. She has 
fele the fluctuations of public opinion; and while all 
were unanimous in their tribute to ber talents andnone 
eould fix a stain upon their character, «he has been 
forced to regret the distinction which lcft ber to depend 
on versatile judgment and capricious mercy. ‘T’o the 
candidate for theatrical honours, ker story bas an inde- 
pendent interest ; and it may cheer and console to know 
that the great actress began by failure ; that after strug- 
gling even for years through the wretchedness of the 
provincial theatres, she was repulsed from Drury-lane, 
as unfitted to sustain even the minor parts of serious 
comedy ; and that by reliance on herseif and perseve- 
rance in her studies, she at last triumphed, to the dis- 
comfiture of all douht and deniab. ‘l’o those who be- 
lieve with us, that if early genius excites most expec- 
tation, genius slower in its development is. more secure 
in its maturity. Mrs Siddons adds to the examples of 
Milton and Shakspeare. She appears to have exhibited 
no estracrdinary powers at an early period; her prac- 
tice of the stage seemed for some years to have left 





sewell’s “inventory of all be said,” as are recorded 
of any celebrated man. ‘Ihe life and dramatic play 
of his conversation forme a contrast to his written 
His natural powers and updisguised opmiens 

were called out ia convivial insercourec. In public be 





wnawakened the faculty which was afterwards to start- | 


at last called fromvits rest, its force, heayty, and lofti- 
ness excited the universal gaze. Sudden expansion is errors, in this ilt fated campaign, . 
he cbaracteriatic of all genius of the highest rank: in Hof alk provisions fur the ph 


up like * a giant refreshed ;” but it bad beerinvigorat- 
ing in.that wsconsci lamber ; and when it was 











terior capacities may be gradually shaped ; the pr 
ions of genius distend at once, and take their instine. 
tive form of nobleness and dignity. It is the a 
born in full power and splendor from the head BE Pian 
it is the lightning rushing at once with all its fires fen 
he womb of the cloud ; it is not the slow additio 
arts, the tardy growth, ard the imperfect fram, nn 
Jecaying body of man; but the spirit, kindled bya the 
gle impulse of the supreme, complete at ONCemetor " 
he strengthened, not to be infrebled, not to be incre 
not to be separated ; sudden, splendid, and imma = 
not composition, bat creation. Such powers Must ; 
rare, for nothing is given for waste, even in the bg 
fuseness ef Providence: but when they come, jr * aaa 
by the common path that leads the crowded and Minor 
ninds of earth into their destinations for the world's 
uses, If it were possible to trace the early steps in the 
advance of all those illustrious intelligences, we sho 
probably find the greater part wrapping themsely. u 
ina sullen and silent disregard of the slighter inte, 
that excited their fellow pilgrims<-probably Marked 
for the heavier brow and the more plodding treag. 
disdained for the lagging dullness which could find 9, 
delight in that common-place and transpled path, ang 
set down as feeble and indolent, while so ma ‘wire 
displaying their prowess in sporting after the flower, 
and insects on the sides of the great valley; til! his 
strength came at once on the mighty-stranger, and he 
lifted his eye, and sprang upwards at once to the sum, 
mit of the mountain, and left all chat vast companion. 
ship of mediocrity hopeless and astonished below, 

It may be one of the claims of the late Duchess of Dy, 
vonshire,——a woman who has many claims to be re, 
membered, and whose wit, beauty, and spirir, have t 
found no equal or similar=ethat she procured Mrs, 
Siddons her second engagement at Drury-lane. Th 
theatre was at the time, we believe, under the man 
ment of Mr. Sheridan, and of course perpetually on 
the verge of bankruptcy Mrs. Siddons appeared, for 
the first night of this engagement, on the 10th of Octo. 
ber, 1782, in Isabella, inthe Fatal Marriage. She wa 
at once at the summit of her profession. Those who 
have seen her only since time “ hath breathed his cold 
breath on her cheek,” can form but an inferior ¢ 
tion of her influence when she stood forth in the per, 
fection of her early beauty. Yet she was not what ij 
called young; her age was probably 30 years ; but the 
shape, the face, the voice, bad the freshness of youth; 
the honours paid to her were such as had been devoted 
to no actress before, nor have been offered since. The 
increase of salary, and an extra benefit, were scarcely 
more than the natural work of gratitude in the accom. 
plished manager, who could so well appreciate talents, 
and who was so unexpectedly enriched. But the sub. 
scription purse of the Bar, presented to her with a pub, 
lic letter on her benefit, in Belvidere, was a mark of 
esteem unprecedented since the age of Addison, and 
then only conferred on the established favourite of the 
day-and yet less a tribute to Booth, than a party tri. 
bute to the politics of Cato. in the winter of 178, 
Mrs. Siddons performed, for the first time, * by their 
Majesties’ command,” and received their high appro 
bation. She was now, with the usual result of celebrity 
in the metropolis, overloaded with solicitations from 
the provinces, and she went their profitable circuit, 
closing with Edinburgh, where she received a silver 
subscription vase as a tribute to her exertions. Her 
remaining history is but a repetition of the past—the 
same displaye, the same celebrity, the same honourable 
reception in private life by all that was eminent and 
noble in arts, or station, or birth in the empire ;-t 
original distinction fully sustained, without even a 
expectation of a rival, or a successor, till she volu 
tarily descended from her place a few years since took 
her leave of the stage, in the midst of every demon 
stration of respect and regret that could be offered by 
the people. Her appearance in Lady Randolph o 
Wednesday, striking as a portraiture of mater 
feeling and high-born dignity, had to us the additionl 
interest of showing what noble passessions of inteilect 
may survive the influence of yearsesthe stately lor 
gevity of mind. Her powers of expression have beet 
necessarily rounded and turned from their earli¢ 
sharpness, but the weight and temper of the splendid 
weapon are stillthere. Applause was poured on het 
from all quarters of a house crowded to the summit; 
and if the conqueror is to find his proudest tomb o 
the spot of his triumphs, we should not be surprised 
if this Mustrious woman formed the wish to utter het 
last words within the walls where every step revived 
glorious recollections, and every sight and sound wa 
to her a new intellectual trophy. 

* Redditus bis primum terris, tibi, Phagbe, sacravit 
Remigium alarum, posuitque immania templa ’—Virg. 








The Gleaner. 
“7 am but a gatherer and disposer of other men't 


stuf.” Watton 
i ae 


HORRORS OF WAR. 


(Continued from our former numbers,pages 23(91) 





THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN, 
The following interesting account of the Russiss 
Campaign is extracted from a review of * M. Laerty) 
Sargical Campaigns,” in the last° autaber of th 
Edinburgh Keview. 

“In the Spring of 1812, the French army w# 
already advanced in Prussia, yet none of thei #t 
acquainted with their destination; some even sup 
posing that they were to embark for Engtand foo 
the shores of the Baltic; yet it is asserted, that tho 
map of Russia, made use of by Bovaparte and hs 
Marshals during the campaign, bad beea im prepare 
tion two years before. The author was appoitl 
Surgeon-in-chicf to this vast army. At Wilns 
rangements were made fur the reception of 6000 
wounded; and a grand review was intended to hart 
taken place avo the 10th July, but was prevented ly 
a storm, of such unusual violence, as to thiow the 
troops into confusion, and compel even Booapatle 
to quit the field » an oecurrenee afterwards regé 
ats a sort of omen of the fate that wan prepayivg 
hin. After the first battle at Witepsk, the Fret 
althongb victorious, wese in waot ef 
and were soon compelled to fall back,.—‘1 ba 
greatest difficulty, the author says, ‘is dressing 
the wounded on the fick, aud was obliged tow 
the hoen of the soldiers, aad even our own shirts, t 





baolages.’ Sp early did they begin to sufier @ 


the precipitation of their leader ; one of whore ge 
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THE KALFIDOSCOPE. 
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conditiwn of the Russian prisunces, 
COOP Th curcumetaices was drcadful; and u 
bo ible account is given of 350 of thew wounded, 
* were not discovered till the fourth day after th 
battle The author states the Freuch loss at Sin 
Jensko, at more than 7200 hors du combat ; —* aus 
pere, having been for several days in waat of hae, 
e were obliged to dress the wounded with tie 
R cords, which we found in the Archives where w: 
had established our hospital. The parchmenis 
served instead of splints; tuw, and the down of the 
birch tree, for lint; andeven the beds of the wound- 
ed men were wnade of the papers.’ 

% Under the impression that the army would ad 
nce no further into Russia at that season, the 
greater part of the ambulauces,* and all the su- 
eons of the reserve, were left at Smolensko, where 
the wounded. were already collected, to the number 
of 10,000: but on rejviniug the army, after an 
action at Volontina, M. Larrey was dismayed to 
find, that Bovaparte had determined to go on: = 
pith the expectation, he supposes, that one decisiv 
pattle might finisd the campaign. He was obliged 
to leave at this place the last division of the ambu 
jances, and hastened after the army; which soon 
enteredy fur the first time, and with most gloomy 
guticipstious, upon the vast plains that constitute 
the greater part of Russia Proper, And here, the 
author was himself attacked wiih symptoms resem- 
pling those of sea sickness; the hurizon appearing 
to him to be incessantly in motion, like the waves 
of a troubled sea: an effect, which he ascribes in 
part to the constant movement of the crowds tha: 
surrounded him on those extensive plains. From 
heaceforward, the whole army suffered under pri- 
vations of every description: Viarma, which had 
been a great magazine of stores, they found deserted 
and on fire; it was impossible to extinguish the 
flames, and the army passed through with difficulty. 

«“ When it was ascertained that the Russians had 
taken the position of Mujask, (Borodino) the author 
was directed to prepare fur a great battle: an order 
which he received with consternation; for all-his 
surgeons, and the carriages of the ambulances, were 
still behind, and he had great difficulty in muster- 
ing, from the regiments.a small corps of forty-fiv 
surgeons and assistants. After a march of six-and- 
thirty hours, in want of every thing, they arrived 
at the Russian position: and there, even water could 
be obtained only at a rivulet under the fire of the 
enemy. It would be impussibfe, M. Larrey says, 
to describe the field, where between five and six 
hundred thousand men had fought, for more thau 
fiftees hours, within the space of a square league. 
The surgeons laboured without ceasing among the 
wounded, in despite of the cold, and of northerly 
winds, so strong, that the torch, which was neces- 
gary at night to enable the author to perform his 
operations, was kept with difficulty from bei g ex- 
tinguished The wounds, too, of this battle were 
universally severe, being principally frow the artil- 
lery: and the author asserts, that, during the first 
twenty-four hoars, he himself amputated about two 
hundred limbs! Many of the sufferers had neither 
“ytraw’ to-tie® ; nor covering; shelter, ar pruyi- 
gions; and the surgeons were at last obliged, in 
several instances, to wash the bandages with their 
ownhands. The army advanced on the day after the 
hattle; but M. Larrey remained for three days upou 
the field. He found the town of Mojask deserted, 
aud on fire; but full of wounded Russians, tor- 
mented with burniug thirst: aud he censures, with 
great severity and apparent justice, the unskilful- 
ness of the Russian surgeous. _ A few miles further, 
Kotwithstanding the vicinity of one of the largest 
capitals of the globe, the couutry was a sandy and 
tonpletely desart plain, the melancholy aspect of 
of which produced despondency among the troops, 
which were now completely exhausted: and at this 
place numbers, of the young guard especially, were 
victims to the excessive use of Cheneps, a sort of 
spirit impregnated with narcatic ingredients; which 
had been very destructive to the army ever since 
their entrance into Russia. 

‘The etreets af Moscow were deserted, aud the 
city was soon found to be on fire in several distant 

larters, where none of the French had yet appeared.) 
Phe fames advanced on every side with dreadful 
Tapiditv; and the Russians were continually active 
in assisting their progress. One of these incendi- 
mies even nade his way into the palace occupied by 
Geueral Grouchy, and with alighted torch attempted | 
to set fire to the bed curtains, when he was seized 
by the General’s son (on whose authority the author 
Mentions the fact) and given up to the patrole, tu 
be put to death, ‘t would be difficult, under any 
Circumstances, to witness a more horrid spectacle, 
thon that which’ was uow before us. During the 
night, espeeially of the 18th September, when the 
flames were at their height, the scene wax most 
ayonishing: the weather was fine and dry, and ‘the 
wind, which was extremely violent, between north 
andeast. During this uight, the image of which 
will never be effaced from my recollection, the 
whole city was on fire; thick jets of flame, of vari 
oss colours, shot up on every side to the very clouds, 
and cast around a scorching heat and brilliant illu 
mination, These jets, prolouged by the vivlence of 
the winds, were accompanied with a horrid hissing, 
abd with continual explosions of the various com- 
bustibles with which the houses aad shops were 
filled. Fear and amazement occupied every heart 
The guards, the staff, and the chief of the arwy 
left the Kremlin and the city, and formed an en 
campment at Petroski, on the road to Petersburgh ’ 

“The miseries of such of the inhabitants as ven- 
tyred to remain, ‘driven Ly the progress of the fire 
from house to house,’ were horrible. ‘The soldier, 
tormented by buoger and thirst, braved every day- 
gtr, to rescue from the cellars and the burning shops, 
Proyisious, wines, aud various articles of pluoder, 
and dispersed themselves pell-mell among the inha- 
bitants, seizing upon every thing they could rescue 

m the Mames.’ Even when the fire had subsided, 


va 


And some magazines of necessaries began to be dis. 
Cavercd, they were hoarded, with ill-judged ecano- 
My. from immediate use, ta be at last deserted or 
dgvtrayed. Large stores of fars and winter clothing 


j bciug Wistantiy prepared, fyr, the approaching 8 ver | 
weather, Tae troops, on the other band, indulged 
iw every kiad of excess; the discipline of th: army 
was cumpletely at an end; and * Moscow,’ the au- 
thor says, * became, for our army, another Capua’ | 

“in the mean time, the Russians closed in ou 
every side; and when, at last, the retreat began, 
the French were loaded, horses, carriages, aud mea, | 
sith plunder of every description :—*the army of 

Darius departing from Babylon did not exhibit a 
more curius spectacle. The battle of Malo 
Jaroslaviiz, which drove them back tv the line of 
ihew advance, completed the despa.r of the troops, | 
who well kuew what awaited them, in a country | 
which they had dove so mach to ravage. Even at) 
Borodiny, a great quantity of ther baggage was left! 
behind = The dead budies remaining on the field ef 
battle there, were found iu a state of congelation; 
and soon after, at Holoskoi, there was a heavy fall 
of snow, which increased the misery of the bivouacs. 
At Doroghoboi, the hospital took fire. M. Larrey 
smself escaped through the midst of the flames, 
and sume of the wounded were burnt todeath. The 
iroops expected tu find magazines at Sm lensko, and 
‘a rest for some days; for horse flesh had been their 
valy food till their arrival there (Noveinber 4th): 
out they were bitterly disappointed. The thermo- 
meter had fallen to 11° below vero (43° beluw the 
freezing point) of Fahrenheit; and the uorth-east 
wind was violent, This sudden increase of the cold 
destroyed great numbers of the young meu and of the 
hurses. Those who were so prudent as to march on 
fuot, and could obtain a little coffee and sugar, 
fared the best; but the cavalry and those in car- 
riages were dreadful sufferers, from the freezing and 
mortincation of their extremities. From hence to 
Krasooi, the thermometer was at 15° below zero 
(47° below freezing); aud, in this space of four- 
and-twenty leagues, they did not find a single ha- 
bitatiuou.—*It was in this short march, that we 
learned to prize the bodies of our horses :—a horse 
broken loose was instantly despatched, and cut to 
pieces almost alive. Woe to the animal that wan- 
dered some paces frum his master! The division 
of this prey often gave rise to quarrels, among per- 
sons of all ranks; and even the women surmounted 
obstacles of every kind, to seize upon a share of it.’ 

* Tu this wretched state, being almost surrounded, 
they were obliged to give battle on the 17th of Nov. 
The rear-guard, and the old guards, were the only 
soldiers in a condition to fight: yet the bravery ex- 
bited by the whole was adinirable; the women who 
still remained with them assistiug the wounded, even 
under the fie of the enemy. They left 1200 men 
npon the field: and this last attack completed the 
dissolution of the army, the guards alone retaining 
afterwards their arms and discipline. 

“ At the memorable passage of the Berezina, the 
author himself escaped with considerable difficulty : 
he had returned to the east bank of the river, to se- 
cure some cases of surgical instruments; and must 
heve perished, if he had not been recognised by the 
suldiers, who lifted him over their heads from one to 
another, and thus enabled him to regain the bridge 








the mereh. ©The sides of the road were etrewed 
wits the dead bodies of Giese whe bed porishes du 
ring the night between the Sth aad Ot, acd at lass, 
says M Larrey,* we were in such a stateof t hypo 
aud di pression, thatit was oth difheulty we coud 
recoguise each other: we marched alung mm melaucie 
ly silence, our sight aud muscular strengtia so muck 
reduced, that we could hardly preserve our direction, 
vr maintaim our equillbsiain; — aud whea any of us 
fell, bis compauious did vet even turn aside to look || 
athim = =Though | was myself one of the most ro |} 
bust men in the army, it was with the greatest diffi. || 
culty that I arrived at Wiloa, Mystrength and my!) 
courage were almost totally gune; Lwas just ready | 
to fall—no doubt, like so many other unfortunate || 
beings who had perished before my eyes, never to |! 
have risen again.” 
“ At Wilua, the soldiers devoured every thing the, } 
cuuld seize upon; the misery aud confusion if pos || 
sible increased; aud the mountain between that 
place and Kuuno was aearly as fatal to those who | 
still survived, as the passage of the Berezina — Aftes | 
crossing the Niemev, being still pursued, some of 
the guard who preserved their arms altempted to 
rally, aud fire upon the Cossacks; but the cold iron 
of the maskets deprived them of the use of their || 
fingers, and they were obliged to retive.—About || 
3000 of the best soldiers of the guard, aimost all 
natives of the south of France, were now the odly 
survivors who preserved their horses, or retained any 
thing hke a warhke appearance, The Dukes of 
Danzig and. Istria were at the bead, Murat and 
Beauharuois in the ceutre of this body, the last rem. 
nant of 400,000 men, who had passed through this |{ 
very country scarcely six months before, in the high- 
est state of disepline and military splendour. The 
first night which the author passed at Gumbinen, it 
may well be supposed, was delightful he there, for 
the first time since his departure from Moscow, en. 
joyed a plentiful meal, and slept in a comfortable 
bed. From thence he repaired to Koningsberg to 
prepare the hospitals for the retreating troops; and 
arrived there, emaciated aud worn out with fatigue, 
eading his last remaining horse by the bridle, on the |} 
night of the 2Ist December, at a temperature of 
174° below zero, or 494° below the freezing point , 
and he had scarcely given his directions for the treat 
ment of 10,000 sick and wounded, who were already 
collected in that place, when be was himself attacked 
with typhus fever. It was not till the Freuch ar-}, 
rived at Leipsic in the followiug March, that the re- 
treat could properly be considered as at an end 











* These ambulances, in their most perfect form, con- 
sist of a mounted corps of surgeons and inferior assis- || 
tants, regularly taught and practised in the manwuvres 
necessary to enable them to dress the wounded on the}, 
field of Battle, and to remove them with expedition to 
other ambulances, or temporary hospitals, which were 
always prepared in the vicinity, on the approach of an|| 
action, to be transferred from thence, at leisure, to more 
permanent establishments. 

Of this division, commanded by General Loison, 
which consisted of 12,000 men at their departure from }) 
Wilna, only 360 got back to France. They were prin-|/ 





a few.bours befura it brake down. It is remarkable, 
Wat . parte threw “his bri 
was precisely that were Charles XIT. was kno 
have crossed, in pursuit of the Russians, for the very 
purpose of avoidingithe village of Borisow ; yet this 
position was left altogether unguarded by Genegal 
Formasoff, whu seems to have confined bis atteution 
solely to the village. In the same mantier, after the 
passage, the troops (for they had ‘no longer any hag- 
gage) were enabled to escape by a welleknown éries 
road, leading through defiles aud forests, where the 
author says that a company of Cossaeks, wijh a eit. 
gle guo, might have stopped the whole army Ra 
0 


| 


thus they regained the great road at Smorgoni, 
umierches ahead of the enemy, who had, tiff then, 
in their front. From this fast village Bonaparte de- 
camped, leaving the command to Murat. jk 
“ During the night of the 5th December which 
they passed in bivouac, the thermometer fell rapifily 
to 99, 119, 132, and 15° below zero, (41, 43, 45, aud 
47 below the freezing point.) ‘At our entry into 
Osmiana, my thermometer was at 24° below Zero ; 
it fell during the night to 264°; and the bivouac was 
terrible! 1 was myself so fortanate as to pass that 
fatal night in a warm chamber, and upon a little 
straw,—(M. Larrey, it will be recollected, was a 
Baron ot the Einpire, and at the head of the surgical 
staff),—after taking sume food, with which oné of 
my, old companians. in. Egypt bad the goodness to 
supply me. We marched the next morning befgre 
day, the thermometer’being then at 29° below zépo, 
and could scarcely hold ourselves erect, or 
the most simple moveinents. He who lust hs eqai- 
libridm and fell to the ground, was instantly struek 
with an icy and mortal st@pefaction, We found 
upon the'road; a great “vunber of dead of the ®tb 
division, which had come fo meet us at Osmianart 
(1 ft in this vitlage, with one of my surgical officers, 
all the wounded who wished to stay ;—J coul 
bear to see them die upon the road, without ha 
the power to assist them. With the exception 
sume select troops of the gnard, who still preserved 
their great coats or cloaks, their boots and gloges, 
the whole'army was now ina atate of frightful'pa. 
kedness, Mixed in complete confusion, without 
arms, or any mark of distinction among the re 
they were nothing but a mass of wretched indigida. 
als, marching in a crowd, and compelled by cold-aod 
weakness tu press together, and leau upon each gther 


for support. But nothing could be more lndicgous, 
and at the same time more deplorable, than theie ha- 
biliments, They were covered with frag a of 
pelisses, cloaks, or morsels of stuff of differest.co. 


lours; the fives of the bivonacs having gv y 
consumed their original garments. £ 

“ At Mieduicki, the thermometer at the author's 
buttun-hole, was at 31° below zero (63° below freez- 
ing); avd the whole armu, without erception, was 
campelled tu bivouac. * Woe be tu him whogate way 
to his inclination to slumber; q few minutes were 
sufficient to freeze him entisrly throngh, and he was 
left dead upon the place where he had fallen. asleup,’ 
There was now very little difference between -? tem. 











0 particular, were thus kept io reserve, instead of 








perature of the days and nights; aud t was 
nearly of the same iutensity during i) tuprent 


cipally very young men, 
EMPEROR OF CHINA’S LETTER 
TO THE 
PRINCE REGENT 


OF ENGLAND. 


— 

Every one must remember the late embassy to China 
under Lord Amherst, the result of which was a morti-| 
fying disappoiatment 1 this country. We do not recol- | 
lect that the origina) letter from that most august being, | 
the Emperor Kia-King, has ever been published in any | 
of our journals. — It yee rer not appeared in any of 
the numerous works ® which the embassy gave rise.—| 
We give the following as a translation of this famous! 
epistle, only wishing that it had preserved more of the 
spirit of the original, which, as we are told, it ap« 
proaches only longo intervallo :—~ 

“70 THE SOVEREIGN OF THE BRITISH ISLES ! 

** The Supreme Sovereign of the earth, who has re- 
ceived it from heaven and revolving time, issues this im- 
perial mandate to the King of England, with the pur-| 
port of which let him be most fully acquainted. 

‘* Your country, O King, is situated at an immense! 
distance beyond a vast ocean, yet you send*to.me in the’ 
sincerity of your heart, an offering of devotedness, and 
turn with a zealous affection to the transforming influence 
which emanate frem the middle kingdom (China). | 

*¢ On a former occasion, in the fifty-eighth year of Kein- 
lung, at a time when the reign of the exalted, the ho- 
nourable, and the immaculate emperor was approaching 
towards its close, you sent an ambassador across the seas) 
to the residence. , | 

** At that time, your ambassador, in approaching the) 
throne with veneration and respect, performed the ac- 
customed ceremony without exceeding or falling short of) | 
what is required, and duly observed all the forms with)| 
proper decorum ; and was then enabled to look up, 








and) | 
and to receive the fayour and affection of the Son of 
Heaven ;. to see his Majesty's celestial face ; to be enter-; 
tained at a grand banquet } end to have numcrous and, 
valuable presents i 


upon him. 
** In this nt year you, O King, have thought fit | 
again to\send an am to our court, with @ written | 
representation, and with orders to present me with the | 
productions of your country, on his being introduced to’ | 
my presence. ; | 

** I, the Emperor, having reflected that you, O King, | 
had done so in sincerity of heart, and from feelings of ' 
respect and obedience, rejoiced exceedingly at this intel. | 
ligence ; 1 caused forthwith the former records to be ex- 
amined; and I ordered the ¥ grad number of officers of 
state to await the arrival of your ainbassador, that on 
the very day of his approach to the palace he might, in| 
a] due respect, behold the imperial person, and then be | 
entertained with a gram festival, according to all things, | 
and with exactly the same ceremonies which were ob- | 
served in the preceeding reign. . 

© Your ambassador first began to open his communi- 
cations at Tientsing. | appointed great officers of state to 
be there to give to himan io eastand entertainment, 
When, behold! instead of your ambassader returning 
thanks for this feast, he refused to pay obedience to the 
prescribed ceremonies. sd al 

** J, the Emperor, in the affair of an inferior officcr af 
state arriving from a remote country, did not deem forma 
and ceremonies of any great importance ; it was an af. 


fair ie which indulgence and # compassionate for- 
bearance nigh be hows to the individual ; and I there, 


} labour of t 
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=y 
fore made a special order “ov all op great crs ¢ e 
ty use gen oness and accomodating behaviour towa ds 
your ambasalor g and te in omm ines, ‘arrival at 
Pekin, that i the fifly-cighth ve Lleh- tung, your 
j} aubassador, in perforating the Levan, ‘al : 
fell Gpee itis knees, and bower! head toe! a 
according to the.established focus. Hew, } xl, on 

such an occasion, could any change b } 


a allowes 

** Your ambassador then told my great ofticers, face to 
face, that when the proper time came he would comply 
with the ceremonies, and would perform the kneeltoy 
and prostration, aud bowing the head to the ground 3 sn 
that no exceeding or falling short of the estudlished forus 
should occur. 

** Accordingly, my great officers, in confrmity to, 
and in reliance on, this delaration, reperted the allay to 
me, and I sent down my pleasure, that on the 7th day 
of the 7ch moon, your ambass ador should be ordered ta 


|| appear before the imperial person; that on the Sth, in 


the great hall of light and splendour, an entertainment 
should be conferred, and gifts bestowed ; and again that 
in the gardens of perpetual pleasure, a feast should be 
prepared ; ‘that on the oth, he should have his audience 
of leave, and that on the same day it should be permictod 
him to ramble among the hills of ten thousand ayes ; that 
on the 11th, at the gate of perfect concord, gifta should 
again be conferred, after which he should repair to the 
beard bf ceremonies, and there aguia be feasted; and 
that on the 12th, he should be finally despatched, and 
ordered to proceed on his journey. “The day fixed for 
performing the ccremony, and the precise for to be ob- 
served, ‘were previously conimunicated to your ambas- 
sador by my great officers of state. 

** On the 7th, the day appointed for your ambassador 
to approach and behold the imperial person, he accord- 
ingly arrived at the palace, and I, the Emperor, was 
just about to enter the great hall of audience. 

** Your ambassador, all on a sudden, asserted that he 
was so exceedingly ill, that he could not stir a step; I 
thought it not a aay and therefore ordered the two 
assistant ambassadors to enter the hall and appear before 
me; buat both the assistant ambassadors asserted that 
they too were ill, This certainly was an instance ot 
rudeness which had never been exceeded. I did not, 
however, tnflict severe chastisement ; but I ordered them 
to be sent off on the same day, on their return to their 
own country. As your ambassador was thus prevented 
fom beholding the imperial presence, it was not expe- 
dient that he should send in the written representation 
from you, O King. It is therefore sent back in the same 
state it came, by your ambassador, 

** We have considered, however, that you, O King, 
from the immense distance of many times ten thousand 
lee, respectfully caused a written representation to be 
presented tome, and duly offered presents; that your 
ambassador's inability to communicate, on your behalf, 
with profound reverence and sincere devotion, is his own 
fault ; and that the disposition of profound respect and 
due obedience on your part, O King, are visib ly appa- 
renit- 

** I therefore thought proper to take from among the 
articles of tribute, only a few maps, some printed views 
and portraits ; but I highly applaud your feclings of 
sincere devotedness for me, just the same as if f had re- 
ceived the whole. In return, I ordered te be given to 
you, O King, a Joo ec (emblem of prosperity), a strin 
of imperial beads, two large silk purses, and eight mall 
ones, as a proof of our tender and indulgent conduct in 
this affair. 

‘* Your country is too remotely distant from the cen- 
tral and flourishing empire; so that to send an ambas- 
sador over the waves of the sea is not a Ji atlair.— 

your caibassadér, it would sem, does not wn- 


i 
derstand how to practise the rites and ceremonies of the 


central ee The subject, indeed, involves a severe 
1¢ lips and the tongue, which is by no means 
pleasant or easy to bear. 

* The celestial empire sets very little value on thi 
that are brought from a d Nor does it consider 
as rare and precious pearls the productions of your coun- 
try, however curious and ingenious they may be thought. 

** That you, O King, may preserve your le in 
peace, and be careful in giving strength to the boundary 

nes of your territories, that no separation of those parts 

which are distant from that which is near at heme may 
take place,* is what I, the Emperor sincerely and 
strongly recommend. 

** Finally, there will be no occasion hereafter for you 
to send an arhbassador from so great a distance, and to 
give him the troable of passing over the mountains and 
crossing the ocean, If you do but pour out the heart in 
dutiful obedierice, it is by no means necessary, at any 
stated time,,to come to the celestial presence, ere it 
be pronounced, that you turn towards the transforming 
influences Which emanate from this empire. 

** This imperial mandate is now issued that you may 
for ever obey it.—Kia-King—2@1st year, 7th month, 
20th day—(Sept. 11th, 1416.)" 

From this imperial epistle two things are sufficiently 
evident—1. that the ** Supreme Sovereign of the earth." 
has as little regard for truth as his officers of state have ; 
and 2. that he wishes to decline any future diplomatic 
intercourse with us. We iearn, however, that the offi. 
cers of Cantog are more than usually civil and attentive 
to our resident countrymen ; but ut the same time busily 
engaged in building forts on every accessible part of the 
coast, from the Bocca Tigris to the Pei-ho, his imperial 
majesty’s winisters being under great apprehension that 
their treatment of L, Amherst may yet be visited 
upon them than by a less pacific mission than the last,” 


# This seems to be a delicate aliusion to our Indian empire, 
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~— 


On Thursday, @ ballot was taken at the East India- 
House, for the determination of i 
viz.—That this Court concur in 
the Court of Directors, as contained in their Resolution 
of the 20th ult. and that the sum of £60,000 be accord - 
ingly ra to be applied two the benefit of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, in mode pomted out in that Re. 
solution, subject ta the confirmation of another General 
Court. At six o'clock the glasses were finally closed, 
and delfvered to the scrutineers, who reported the nums 
bers to be—for the question, 444-—against it, 19]<-ma- 
ority for the question, 223, 


Love and Murder.—A student of Vienna, a native of 
Prussia, lately blew out his brains in a tavern at L.copold- 
stadt, under the following extraordinary circumstances. 
This young man arrived at Vienna, accompanied by an 
intimate friend, and fell in love with a young lady, whe 
also engaged the affections of his friend. e chullen 
ensued, but each felt u strong repungnance wo take the 
life of his friend. Ht was therefore agreed to decide tie 
affair by a purty at piquet, on an understancting that the 
party who low ehould blow out his own bras, The 
ganic was accordingly yet, and the loser, « youth of 
19, instantly id the furleit, by shouting” higeds 
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« 
Poetry. 
a LINES, 
Spoken by Mr. Liston, riding on a Velocipcde, at 
Covent-garden Theatre. 
—_ - 


Presh from th* Arcadc, from Bond-strect, or the Lobby, 
Behold me here, a Dandy, with my Hobby : 
Horseman and Horse equipp'd, a taking sight ; 
Two for a pair, both ultra-cxquisite. 

| 4s my friend Backbite sings in the Play} 
** Who ever saw so elegant a Poney ? 
«+ Other Horses are moreClowns, but this is a Macaroni.” 
The tlest creature; pray, Sir, venture near him ; 
No tndy, and no Dandy, need to fear him. 
He never kicks; and then his pedigree 
Is quite heraldic, branching from a tree: 
Goes without spurring, pals without whips ; 
And though not quite a ighfiyer, or Eclipse, 
Could he d te low. bred Epsom jokes, 
Born in a wood, he sure had won the Oaks. 
The living Steed is what your Jockeys prize ; 
But, then, they are violent exercise, 
They shake the nerves enough to make one drop, 
And do so gall the part that's not one’s top! 
The motion is excessive, past enduring ; 
The is past Di jum in curing. 
Old Paiam’'s town (a ten years’ siege withstood) 
Veil'd her proud turrets to a Horse of wood : 
Our Hobby had not been so long to seek ; 
Once secn, he'd take all Paris in a week. 
Instead of Russian mountains, we should mect 
A spruce Cheval de Bois in every strect. 
What frisking! capering! prancing! fetching breath! 
A Frenchman always rides his Ho - Horse to death. 
Just sach a Horse as this, a wooden Nag, 
ore on her moonlight pranks the midnight ! 
‘Then might you ace (O sight to make one stare’) 
As folks do now, when Madame Sacqui's there, 
Whole troops of Dandy Witches in the air! 
Known by their jutting hips and janty stays: 
We Dandies still retain those ‘witching ways. 
Methinks I see Newmarket's glories fade ; 
Fgham and Ascot sink into the shade. 
No more the mettled Courser’s swift carcer 
Shall fire the soul of Commoner or Peer ; 
Britannia’s Horsemen, for a bit of wood, 
Have barter'd their old boast—their bils of blood. 








# School for Scandal. 





— _ ~~ % 





WOMAN. 


——_ - 


{The two following stanzas were originally designed for 
the Scetch air, for which Burns has composed a song, 


«© She's fair and fause,” in Thomson's collection. It! 


ends thus :— 


** 0 woman, lovely woman fair, 

An ange) form's fa'n to thy share, ' 

*hwou'd been oure muckle to gi’en thee mair, 
I mean an angel mind.” 


Woman, dear woman, in whose name 
Wife, sister, mother meet; 
Thine is the heart by earliest claim, 
And thine its latest beat: 
In thee the angel virtues shine, 
An angel form to thee is given; 
Then be an angel's office thine, 
And Iead the soul to heaven. 


From thee we draw our infant strength, 
Thou art our childhood’s friend; 
And when the man unfolds at Iength, 
On thee his hopes depend ; 
For round the heart thy power has spun 
A thousand dear mysterious ties : 
Then take the heart thy charms have won, 
And nurse it for the skies. 
= a 
THE ARDENT LOVER. 





Ah Mary ! by that feeling inind, 7 
Improved by Cough, by taste refin’d, 
And by those blue vewitching eyes, 

And by those sonl-seducing “ig 1B, 

And by that check’s delicious bloom, 
And by those lips that breathe perfume, 
Here do I bow at beauty’s shrine, 

And pledge this glowing heart of mine. 
The taine, the impotent of soul, 

A haughty mandate may control, 

May make him slight 2 Helen's charms, 
And take a dowdy to his arms; 

But when did dark maternal schemes, 

Or the stern father's towering dreams, 

Or when did power, or influence move 
The heart sublim'd by real love. 

The cold slow thing that tamely woos, 
Just as bis worldly friends may chuse, 

Ts but a snail on beauty’s rose, 

‘That crawls and soils where’cr he goes. 
Not so the youth, whose mant'ling veins, 
Are fill'd with love's cestatic pains, 

He heeds nor gold, nor craft, nor pride, 
Kut strains, ol nerves, his blushing bride. 
Come then, oh come! and Jet me find 

A ploader in thy feeling mind, 

And let the beams from those blue eyes 
Di the clouds that round me rise; 
And let those lips, that breathe perfume, 
With specd nce my blissful doom, 
With specd before the sacred shrine, 
Pledge thy deur self for ever mine. 


++ ee 











DANCING. 


Qh! for the ball, the merry ball. 
Where Pleasure’s bearing form porsiden, 
The ensiling throng. the ligt ted hall, 
And Munic’s dulcet charm, besides ; 
every heart with mirth inspiring, 
Kyery ere with a:dour firlug, 
And, on cheeks with roses ylewing, 
f! mples rebly doep bostom ing. 
Flying pew with airy feciaess, 
Mazy figures swiflly wacing ; 
‘ooung new with apde neatness, 
. sS\ _ the flawer-wrcath'd floar defacing; 
Kyin Cove looks on the while, 
Gaul infocus glee, 


oe Ue 
Ag t 


e) iteelf, t» smile, 

» te Sports of youth to see: 

Jo alot. on flettriag pinion, 

© rout pote ts bis blithe Cominion 3 

ie bes ec hancing j= 
ut for dancing F 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





Scientific Pottces. 


SINGULAR OR INGENIOUS WHBEL 
CARRIAGES. 





Continued from our former Numbers, pages 136, 
140, 148, 156, 184.) 





























BT We 
THE SAILING CHARIOT, 
To sail as fast, with @ fair wind, by land as by water. 
Coe 


This is to be effected by means of a sailing chariot, 
or boat, fixed on four wheels; as AB which is driven 
before the wind by the sails C D, and guided by the 

erK. Ina of this kind the wheels should 
be farther asunder, and the axle-trees longer, than in 


other carriages, to ent it overturning. 
A machine of chil sort was naan in the last cen- 
tury by Stephinus, at Scheveling in Holland, and is 


wind, is said to be so great, that it would carry eight 
or ten persons from Scheveling to Putten, which are 
forty-two English miles distant, in two 

Carriages of this kind are said to be frequent in China ; 
and in any wide, level country, must be sometimes both 
pleasant and profitable. The great inconvenience attend- 
ing this machine is, that it can only go in the direction 
the wind blows: and even not then unless it blows 
strong ; so that, after you have some way on your 
journcy, if the wind should fail or change, you must 
either proceed on foot, or go back. The Hollanders 
have, or had, small vessels, something of this kind, 
that carry one or two persons on the ice, having a 
sledge at bottom instead of wheels; and being made in 
the form of a boat, if the ice break the passengers are 
secured from drowning. 








REMARKABLE METEOR. 


—_ 

To the Editor of the Greenock Advertiser and Herald. 
$in,—As considerable interest has been excited by 
the late appearance of a meteor, (a short notice of 
which was given in your last) I take this method of 
laying before your readers the following account of it, 
|as contained in a letter froma gentleman in Edinburgh 
to a gentleman of this town.—I am, &c. 

| Greenock, May 21, 1819. 
spossennsanenal 1 was, last night, witness of a most 
beautiful and interesting spectacley—the ascent and 
explosion of a small meteoric fireeball. It took place 
as | happened to be in 








P— 





i about 12 o'clock at night, 
il the street at the time, I had a fulland complete view 


of it during ite whole progress. | It rose in a.northerly 
direction, beginning its course, as near as I could 
|judge, at about 10 degrees from the horizon; and 
| Garcing upwards with amazing velocity. Its figure 
‘was nearly round; at times, however, becoming 
{slightly elliptical, and assuming a tail as it ascended. 
| Having reached the zenith it seemed to burst; after 
| which it procceded no longer as an entire mass, but was 
| apparently divided into three or four portions of vari- 
lous magnitudes, which, descending in different direc- 
ltions, suddenly disappeared.—The light emitted by 
ithis meteor was inconsiderable~perhaps equal to that 
Hof the moon in ber first quarter—and uf a bright red 
colour. I heard no sound of any kind during its pro- 
gress; but, a few seconds after it became extinct, a 
hissing sound, resembling: tbat of electricity passing 
from 3 conductor, was distincly audible. The time 
of its duration, I think, could not be more than three 
seconds, : ' 
« Many philosophers are of opinion, that elactricity 
is the general cause of all such phenomena as, like the 
present, are knowa under the designation of fire- 
balls. It may be observed bow strongly this opinion 
is corroborated by the above facts. ‘lhe sudden ap- 
pearance ot the meteor—the velocity of its motion 
the intensity of its light—and the sound with which 
it was accompanied—all seem to indicate that subtle 
fluid as the principal if not the sole agent in its fornmva- 
tion. Dr. Blogden grounds this theory upon the fol- 
lowing circumstances: et, The velocity of these 
meteors, in whieh they correspond with no other body 
i» nature but the electrical Muid. 2dly, The electrical 
phenomena attending meteors, the bent flames 
and the sparks proceeding from them, which have 
sometimes damaged ships and houses in the manner 
it lightning ; and, added to these, the hissing sound, 
resembling the crackling of an electric machine. A 
third argument in favour of this bypothesis, the. 
connection of meteors with the northern lights is re- 
marked, Instances are recorded, where northern 
lights have heen seen to join, and form luminous balls, 
larting about with great velocity, and even leaving 2 
train like fire-balls, ‘Ihe gurora borealis appears to 
vecupy as high, if not higheé, regions above the surface 
of the earth, as may be concluded from the very dis- 
ront countries to which it has been visible at the same 
time. 4thly, The most remarkable analogy is the 
course of at least all the larger meteors, which seems 
tobe constantly from or towards the North or North- 


west quarters.” cobbvcdtecboses 











AFFECTING CASE OF SUICIDE. 
—_- 


On Friday week, an inquest was held at the Bel 
Tavern, Walworth, on the body of Mrs. Ann Hayeock, 
aged 50. During the last six months, the deceased has 
been in a state of sondency, and was removed to the 
‘house of her son, in East-liane, Walworth, for the be. 

nefit of her health. On Tuesday morning early, she 
arose and went into the , and when sought after 
to come to her bveakfast, she was found suspended to a 
high uree, by a piece 1 

oa that ban sora pieces of cord, by which she had 
‘ween strangled, ‘The body was cold and life quite ex- 
tinct. There ure some affecting circu metances ceunceted 
\wit' the death of this unfortunate inly, About @ year 
‘and a half ago, @ young man paid his addresses to her 
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in India; in 
he stated that he was in excellent health, and that his suc- 
cess had been so that he was soon coming home to 


share with those he held dear the 


roduce of his industry. 
The receipt of this letter one at. . 


sooner would have 





celebrated by mang writers. Its velocity, with a strong |/old 


saved the life of the deceased. 
returned a verdict of Insanity. 


Miscellanies. 


PURCHASE OF WIVES. 
—— 


e jury immediately 





= 








In the Virginta papers, lately received, we find some 
documents, proving that in the early settlement of 
that country it was necessary to import from England 
young women as wives for the planters. 

tter accompanying one of these shipments, and 
dated London, Aug. 12, 1621, is illustrative of the sim- 
plicity of the times, and the concern for the welfare of 
the colony. It isas follows :— 

“ We send you, in the ship, ene widow, and eleven 
maids, for wives for the people of Virginia: there hath 
been especial care had in the choice of them, for there 
hath not any one of them been received but upon good 
commendations. 

‘ In case they. cannot be ——_ married, we de- 

sire that they may be put with several householders that 
have wives, till they can be provided with husbands. 
Ihere are nearly tifty more that are shortly to come, 
and are sent by our most honourable Lord and T'rea- 
surer the Earl of Southampton, and certain worthy 
gentlemen, who, taking into their consideration, tha 
the plantation can never flourish till families be planted 
and the respects of wives and children for their peop): 
on the soil; therefore, have given this fair beginning ; 
for the reimbursing of whose charges it is ordered tha: 
every man-that marfies them gives 120)bs. of best lea! 
tobacce for each of them. 
“ Though we are desirous that the marriage be free 
according to the law of nature, yet we would not have 
those maids deceived and married to servants, but only 
to such freemen or tenants as have means to maintain 
them. We pray you, therefore, to be fathers of them 
in this business, not enforcing them to marry against 
their wills.” 








ron’s Sketches of America,” and copied by him from a 
Lexington newspaper : 

‘* Take Notice, 
** And beware of the swindler Jesse Dougherty, who 
married me in November last, and some time after mar- 
iage informed me that he had another wife alive, and 











+E ARE TERI TCA 





‘ —— 

THE STATE OF ENGLAND, IRELAND AyD 8COT. 

LAND IN THE YEAR 1740, FROM THE PEN OF Tat 
GREAT FREDERIC OF Prussia. 


The following is a curious document, and w 
NNR: 

ss at that time ighty ships of the 
first-rates, and fifty inferior a with about von 
thousand land forces: her revenues in time of penee 
amounted to twenty-four millions of crowns, beside 
which she had immense resources in the purses of indi. 
viduals, and the ease with which taxes might be levieg 
on her opulent subjects. She granted subsidies to Den. 
mark for the maintenance of six thousand men, and tg 
Hesse for the like number, which, added to twenty-two 
thousand Hanoverians, furnished her with a body of 
thirty-four thousand men, at her disposal, in Germany, 
Wager and Ogle enj the tation of being her 
best admirals: the Duke of Argyle and the Earl Sian 
were the onl: a who had any well-founded preten. 
sions to head military, neither of them had 
Ne Littleton was eaid to be th ehement orator, 

“ Li | was to be the most v ent 
Lord Hardwick the best informed man,-Lord Chester 
field the most witty, and Lord Carteret the most violent 


tician. 

_** Though the arts and sciences had taken root i 
kingdom, their native mildness had not softened there 
rocity of the national manners. The unfeeling characte 
of the ry my required a of blood : they per. 
petuated combats ef gladiators which are the dis. 

‘ace of humanity. They produced the great Newton, 








short Hymn to 


The same 
five feet ten inches hi 
complexion and hair dark, 


profession a notorious liar. 


contract null an 





roperty in this county. The said Do 
ber of wives living, + ion 


them, have 
way he makes 


Sépt 5, 1817. 


living. 





Forte, will be sold 


fore { recovered, the villain left me, and took one of 
poet Seu nere Sf By & ighbours was so 
follow h 

back. 


asto 


im and take the horse from him, and bring him 

herty is about forty years 

» round shoulde K. 
grey eyes, remarkabl 

and ill-natured, and very fond of ardent spirits, aad, 

This is therefore to warn all 

widows to ee of the eee _ ’ _ — is their 

Ys may go to the devil for him after he 

veer thet Also, all persons are forewarned from trading 

with the said Dougherty, with the expectation of receiv- 

ing pay from my property, as I consider the marriage 

void agreeably to law; you will there- 

fore pay no attention to any lies he may tell you of his 


» thick lips, 


y has anum- 


t or ten, (the number 
not positively known,) and will ne doubt, if he can 
eight ‘or ten more. } believe that is the 


MARY DODD. 
From the New York Papers of the 0th March. 


ss Eighteen youn simnads a Negro Boy, and a Piano 





would be taken in payment.” 


youn 


which were planted last year’.” 


*¢ One hundred and ten Farms (172 acres cach), cleared 
Land cultivated lands; to be sold; dry goods and groceries 
“A Flour Mill is advertised, and as an inducement 
to a purchaser, the adgertiser states, * That several hun- 


dred dollars might be annually derived by bringin, 
oysters from the river, where they are abun ~. 
and ~ them about the mill and race, 40,000 of 





nama 








Shocking Mur 
10th ult. says—"* A 





an account of a m 


circumstances 


lrecently arrived in ‘ls city, from Kingston, 
nada, les bro 


‘been committed at Sacket's Harbour, and of which 
ing are the particulars :—A young gentleman .(of 


der.—The Montreal Herald of the 
ntleman of undoubted veracity, 


Upper"Ca. 
urder, marked by 


unusual atrocity, ‘which is said to have 


the 


ut no painter, no sculptor, no good musician. P 
still flourished, and adorned poetry with those bold oe 
nions with which he was supplied. by Shaftesbury and 
Bolingbroke. Swift, whose. parallel is no where to be 
found, was su r to his countrymen in taste, and sige 
nalized himself by refined criticisms an manners and 
customs. The city of London exceeded that of Parisin 
* ulation by ‘wo hundred thousand The in. 

abitants of the three kingdoms amounted to near 
eight millions. Scotland, then fall of Jacobites 
ee poi md En " yoke; and the Catholics of 

mp of the oppression i i 
were held by the high church.” 2 
pedis. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
a 


'5rr,—I have no doubt but the following will be read 
with enthusiastic feelings by those who have suffered lin 








SINGULAR ADVERTISEMENTS. sapere Ot eemeae 
oo Octavia, 
The following singular.advertisement a rs in **Fea- 


EXTRACT FROM JOHNSON’S RAMBLER, 


No. XLVIII. 
—— 


the fragments of the Greek poetss 
n lealth, in which the power of caliee 
the hapriness of life, of heightening the gifts of fortune 
and adding enjoyment to possession, is calculated with 
so much and beanty, that no one who has ever lau- 
guished under the discomforts and infirmities of ¢ lin 
gering. disease, can read it without feeling the images 
ance in his heart, and adding, from his own i 
new vigour to the wish, and, from his imagination, new: 
colours to the picture. The particular occasion of this 
little composition is not known ; but it is probable that 
the author had been sick, and in the first raptures of re- 
turning vigour addressed Health in the ft ing man- 
.“* Health, most venerable of. the powers of Heaven!’ 
with thee may the remaining part of my life be passed, 
nor do thou refuse to bless me with thy residence. For, 
whatever there is of beauty or of pleasure in wealth, in 


There is rr: 


|) descendants, or in sovereign command, the highest sum- 


mit of human enjoyment, or in those objects of desire 
which we endeavour to chase into the coil er love ; what 





{ 


ever delight, or whatever solace, is ted by the celes- 
tials to soften our fatigues ; in diy presence, ou parent 
of happiness, all these joys spread out and flourish; in 
thy presence blooms the spring of pleasure, and without 
thee, no man is happy. 

“* Such is the power of health, that, without its e- 
operation, every other comfort is torpid and lifeless; ss” 
e powers of vegetation without the sun.” 


oe 








Fo Correspondents. 
As the note of a Constant READER alludes to af 
Seats which appeared in the Mercury, and not inthe 


scope, we shall transfer it to the former, by 
permission of our correspondent. 


The story with which we were favoured by. a. corre»! 
pondent, acknowledged in our last, was pastponed 








upon the re-appearance of Mrs. Sippons. 





The letter signed a Frienp To ImproveMENT Wi 
intended, we presume, for the » in the 
next number of which it shall certainly appeat’ 





of flannell round ber neck, and /and@ req 


whose name and nation we are uninformed) who had 
been travelling in that part of the country, for the pur- || 
pose of p ing Genesee flour, and who had, with 
this intention, a considerable sum of money in his pos- 
session, put up at an inn of the above-mentioned. place. | 
In the course of the evening an old mendicant entered, | 


SE 





for the night, which the inn- | 
keeper at ‘first 


tevng tne fr soe ti 


payment, was grented. All 
4 beds the old 





time in man was | 
awakened by a noise in the next roum, ajyparently caused 
by struggling. He arose cautiously, and crecping 20> || 


used ; but which, upon the young gen- ‘Sold also by Messrs. Evans, Chegwin, and Hall,Castle- 
P Street; Mr. 


We are very much pleased with the suggestion. * 





H.L. to whom we suggést the propriety of addressing - 


the young lady individually, 


[ previ 
to the public. 


ously to appealing 
amma 
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this week, in order to make room for the rematks’ 


We seldom indulge in criticisms similar to that of 
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